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EDITORIAL 


WANTED: 


PERSONAL DOCUMENTS 





The George Eastman House collection is rich in cameras, 
photographs, motion pictures and books. Certainly there 
are gaps to be filled. Many we are aware of; many more 
will become evident only in the future, when we have a 
rounder and a broader perspective. Yet the main outlines of 
the technological development of photography can be 
studied in detail in the George Eastman House, and there 
are enough of the camera’s products—in the form of da- 
guerreotypes, glass plates, paper prints, color transparen- 
cies, and motion picture film—for extensive research. 

But history, unless it is related to human endeavor and 
to people, is a dull thing. As Francis Parkman wrote: “Faith- 
fulness to the truth of history involves far more than a re- 
search, however patient and scrupulous, into special facts 
... The narrator must seek to imbue himself with the life 
and spirit of the time. He must study events in their bearings 
near and remote; in the character, habits, and manners of 
those who took part in them.” 

Because so few first-hand accounts of the great inventions 
exist, and because we know so little about the great person- 
alities in the history of photography, every scrap of personal 
documentation is precious material. We are grateful at East- 
man House to have autograph letters, notebooks and per- 
sonal papers of many of the great of photography: Niépce, 
Daguerre, Talbot, Eastman, Ives, Mees. And we are also 
grateful to have papers of lesser known and even completely 
unknown experimenters and practitioners. For through 
them we can gain a more vivid picture of the past, and can 
evaluate more accurately the development of photography 
as a universal medium. 

We need more of this material if we are to fulfill our mis- 
sion of recording progress in the art and science of photog- 
raphy. It is the hardest to collect. Because they have little 
monetary value, photographic manuscripts seldom appear 
in the market. Letters and notebooks have been thrown 
away. But there must still be, buried in attics and personal 
archives, important material. Reminiscences, family biogra- 
phies like the charming essay by Mr. Vail printed on the 
following pages, letters and documents of all kinds, will be 
given a lasting home at the George Eastman House, where 
they will be preserved for posterity. We appeal to Associ- 
ates for cooperation in building up our archives. 


Beaumont Newhall 
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The Photographer of the 





“Elegant and Salubrious Village” 


Recollections of the life and work of a 


wet-plate photographer in a small town by his son 


by R. W. G. Vail, Director, The New York Historical Society 


WHEN ONE ELKANAH WATSON VISITED GENEVA, 
New York, in 1818, he described it as “not only 
an elegant but a salubrious village, and distin- 
guished for its refinement and the elevated char- 
acter of its society:” Geneva, with its beautiful 
churches, Pultney Park, Hobart College, and 
stately mansions, with their lovely view down 
across beautiful Seneca Lake, was well suited 
to this description. Perhaps it fitted particu- 
larly well in the summer of 1862 when a slim, 
undersized (5 feet, 4 inches tall), alert young 
man of twenty walked up Seneca Street. The 
young man was James Gardner Vail, a native of 
the near-by village of Romulus (where he was 
born April 19, 1842), and at that moment look- 
ing for a place to begin his art of ambrotypist 
and photographer. 

He had spent the previous winter learning the 
art of photography from his uncle, Dr. John C. 
Mills of Penn Yan, in whose studio he took his 
first photograph on January 9, 1862—an ambro- 
type of his young cousin Horace Mills. Now, 
looking over the situation in Geneva, he decided 
it would be a good place to begin. He found 
three photographic studios on Seneca Street, 
the broad but steep principal business thorough- 
fare of this village of some five thousand inhabi- 
tants. A gentleman with the wonderful name of 


G. Stow Tubbs had the best location at 6 Seneca 
Street, next door to the Geneva National Bank 
on the corner of Seneca and Exchange Streets. 
All visitors by train or lake steamer passed this 
spot as soon as they arrived in town and so the 
photographer at the top of the stairs at No. 6 
ought to get the cream of the tourist trade. 
However, Mr. Tubbs was discouraged and 
anxious to sell out, so J. G. Vail, with his father 
as backer, soon found himself the proprietor of 
the best “gallery” in town, with his rivals, Au- 
gustus McCartey at No. 11 and J. B. Sinsabaugh 
(whom Vail later bought out) at No. 17. Here 
Vail practiced his photographic art, despite 
competition and meagre profits, until he retired 
from the profession in 1880. 

Vail made ambrotypes of course, but he 
found that the newer and more fashionable 
carte-de-visite paper photographs were more in 
demand, especially with the soldiers at the Civil 
War army base out at the fairgrounds. Their 
patronage assured the success of the new gal- 
lery, for each month their pockets were full of 
easily earned army pay and all wanted to send 
home to their mothers and sweethearts pictures 
of themselves in their new uniforms. Searching 
for novelty, Vail soon improved on the plain 
light or dark backgrounds of his rivals, by intro- 


ducing back-drops showing stately halls or for- 
mal gardens painted by his friend Lafayette W. 
Seavey of New York City, a famous theatrical 
scenic artist. Vail also developed a style of 
“vignetted” or tinted photograph which became 
very popular. Always a jump ahead of his rivals, 
he prospered modestly in his profession, living 
comfortably and entertaining a host of friends 
at his parents’ home on Williams Street. He be- 
came stocky, grew a full beard as was the fash- 
ion, and affected a good quality of cigar, a habit 
which he later abhorred. 

The introduction of cabinet size portraits and 
the improved stereoscopic camera enabled him 
to add to the variety of his offerings, such as 
interiors, residences, and street scenes. Vail soon 
had the best of the carriage trade and was tak- 
ing the portraits of the college crowd and the 
important Main Streeters and their friends. The 
best samples of his studio and stereoscopic work 
(including nearly 150 views of Geneva) were 
given by his son to the Hobart College Library, 
with duplicates of the latter given to the Ontario 
County Historical Society of Canandaigua. The 
stereoscopic negatives were given by the pho- 
tographer himself to an old Geneva friend and 
those that have survived are now in the Roch- 
ester Public Library. 


Be ee 


A stereoscopic view which Vail made of his studio at 6 Seneca St., Geneva, N. Y. 
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Carte-de-visite, reproduced actual size, of James G. 


Vail, 1864. 
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The reception room. 


Outside of his studio (or “gallery” as he would 
have called it) Vail had many interests, the most 
absorbing being his work for the First Presby- 
terian Church, where he served for several years 
as a Deacon. He loved to sing or play his violin 
of an evening with a group of young people or 
in a concert given by his church choir or a sing- 
ing society. He was a vigorous foe of alcohol 
and tobacco, though he had been a smoker for 
a short time, and took great satisfaction in re- 
cording the demise of each smoker of his ac- 
quaintance, attributing his death to the use of 
the pernicious weed, even though he probably 
died of old age. Through mutual acquaintances 
he discovered a young lady in a near-by town 
who also loved to sing and wanted to have her 
portrait taken by a competent and personable 
“artist.” As a result, our photographer eventually 
married Mary Elizabeth Boughton of Victor, 
New York, on December 3, 1879. 

Portrait photography being a luxury in hard 
times, and five photographers being altogether 
too many at any time, in even a salubrious vil- 
lage, the panic of 1873 to 1878 brought his 
business to a standstill. Vail grew tired of per- 
forming the 130 necessary steps for the com- 
pletion of each photograph at $2.50 per dozen; 
especially when there were no longer enough 
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orders to show a profit, even at the better prices 
charged for cabinet-sized portraits. So he gave 
up the profession in 1880, took his studio por- 
trait negatives in a row-boat to the center of 
Seneca Lake, and dumped them overboard so 
that they should never fall into the hands of a 
lesser artist. He shut up shop and moved to 
Victor where he joined his bride’s family in 
their general store and spent pleasantly labori- 
ous days there, with a few years in North Caro- 
lina for his health, then back to Victor and even- 
tually to the inherited ancestral farm at Romu- 
lus, N. Y. where he spent his last active years. 

During his eighteen years in Geneva, J. G. 
Vail made several clever small inventions which 
he promptly shared with the profession through 
articles in the trade journals of the day, espe- 
cially in Photographic Mosaics, 1877-1880. 
Each difficult problem was a challenge, whether 
it was a self-conscious sitter or a badly lighted 
interior, a view from the top of a church steeple 
or a sandlot baseball game before the days of 
snapshots. He had excellent taste, a charming 
way with his clients and a sense for the dramatic 
and the historical. As a result, he has left us 
some excellent portraits and historical photo- 
graphs of his “salubrious village” which are still 
highly prized. 





The printing room. 





The skylight room of Vail's “gallery.” By his own account, here were performed the 
following operations. ‘Posing the sitter. Placing the screens to properly light sitter. Plac- 
ing mirror so sitter can see and hold expression desired during exposure. So far as | 
know this was original with me. It was most successful. Focusing. Covering lens. Placing 
plate in camera. Drawing out slide from in front of sensitive plate. Giving last look to 


see if expression is right. Timing exposure of plate. Pushing in slide. Removing plate 
holder to dark room." 
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A Myth Is As 


Good As A Milestone 


by George Pratt 


FOLKLORE INTRUDES on most attempts at record- 
ing history, it seems, and film history has not 
escaped it. Careful research may prove the leg- 
end bogus, but the public still finds the legend 
convenient. Try as you will, you cannot shoot 
down the myth; its very insubstantiality is in its 
favor. Your bullets may penetrate, but the myth 
—unharmed — flies on. 

Consider, for example, the myth of Buster 
Keaton’s debut in films. Most people will tell 
you that Mack Sennett introduced or developed 
Buster, or both, but they're wrong. Keaton 
never worked for Sennett—not even for one 
day. Instead, he began in Fatty Arbuckle’s two- 
reelers. His first film was The Butcher Boy, 
shown in April, 1917. It was directed by Ar- 
buckle, who by that time had left Sennett to 
direct his own films. 

And yet, the two biographies of Mack Sen- 
nett, and other sources, claim a Keaton credit 
for Mr. Sennett.? 

While discussing Sennett, what’s so tricky 
about the title of his first Keystone comedy that 
it should skim down the years erroneous? Per- 
haps it was Terry Ramsaye who tripped in the 
beginning when he wrote: “The first Keystone 
was entitled Cohen at Coney Island, released 
September 23, 1912.”2 His date is correct. 

Actually, Sennett began the Keystones with 
a split-reel comedy (i.e., two subjects on one 
reel), Cohen Collects a Debt and The Water 
Nymph, the latter featuring Mabel Normand, 
“the beautiful diving Venus.” A simple matter? 
Just look at the subsequent record: 

The two Sennett biographies? as well as 
Ernest Callenbach’s 1955 Our Modern Art The 
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Movies* defer to Ramsaye and report: Cohen 
at Coney Island. But the climax in these car- 
bons of a blunder arrives in Daniel Blum’s A 
Pictorial History of the Silent Screen.5 On page 
31 a facsimile of an original advertisement ap- 
pears, with the correct titles of the Keystone 
debut on the market. But below, on the same 
page 31, occurs this line of text: “... the first 
Keystone comedy, called Cohen at Coney Is- 
land, was released...” Thus one alliteration 
triumphs over another. 

Take next the myth of naive reaction to early 
movies which has the audience and the review- 
ers without exception enraptured in the aisles, 
no matter how ridiculous the images on the 
screen. Did you ever suppose that Edison’s 
1907 Rescued from an Eagle’s Nest (since pre- 
served and re-circulated, disclosing D. W. Grif- 
fith as the valiant woodsman of the plot) swept 
all before it in a wave of excited enthusiasm? 
It didn’t. Remarked The Moving Picture World 
indignantly: “...a feeble attempt to secure a 
trick film of a fine subject. The boldness of the 
conception was marred by bad lighting and 
poor blending of outside photography with the 
studio work, which is too flat; and the trick of 
the eagle and its wire wings is too evident to the 
audience, while the fight between the man and 
the eagle is poor and out of vision. The hill brow 
is not a precipice. We looked for better things.”® 

Now consider Queen Elizabeth, circulated in 
this country in 1912 to exhibit the august and 
elderly Sarah Bernhardt. Did no one question 
its primitive aspects? Did no one criticize tech- 
niques even then outmoded? Did everyone gape 
ungiggling at the death scene—a nose-dive into 
a pile of pillows? (This was devised to bring 
poor stiff Bernhardt’s body to the floor in a 
hurry.) 

Read The New York Dramatic Mirror of the 
time: “... It is too much a photographed play 
... It would be far more effective in picture 
form if much of . . . [the death] scene had been 
omitted, leaving only the direct, explicit actions. 
Besides, the title informed the spectator before- 
hand that . . . [Queen Elizabeth] gradually 
faded and died, thus eliminating the dramatic 
suspense and leaving to the spectator only the 
process of seeing her die, which is hardly drama 
in the finest sense of the word ...”7 

The Moving Picture World in its hard-headed 
department on promotion for exhibitors re- 
marked: “. .. And by the way, if you run Queen 





Buster Keaton made his first 
films not for Mack Sennett but 
for Fatty Arbuckle. Arbuckle and 
Keaton in Ouf West (1918). 


Elizabeth, stop with the scene before the last, 
cutting out that absurd flop into the pile of 
cushions. It gives a comedy finish that is hurt- 
ful.”8 

And finally, in another division of the field, 
take the myth that D. W. Griffith’s early cos- 
tume spectacle Judith of Bethulia, completed in 
the fall of 1913, was “the first American four- 
reel picture,”® and thus, by implication, the 
longest film made in America up to that time. 

It was nothing of the sort. 

The whole question of the increase in length 
of the American film is one which never seems 
to have been examined closely, although almost 
everyone has something to say about it. First, 
of course, were the early brevities of film pro- 
duction. Then came the occasional “long” film 
of one thousand feet (one reel), or even more, 
but despite this innovation, shorter lengths still 
predominated throughout the industry. Fre- 
quently two, three or even four separate sub- 
jects were wound on the same thousand-foot 
reel. 








Our fragmentary knowledge of American 
film production before 1907 prevents us from 
speaking with authority about that period. But 
thanks to release records, detailed reviews and 
synopses, we are on certain ground from 1907 
on, and a study of such source material tells us 
that Judith of Bethulia must bow to films as 
long or longer which were issued before the 
Griffith film was ready. 

The four- and five-reel features (eventually 
called “multiple-reel films” to distinguish them 
from the shorter product) entered hesitantly — 
split into sections— upon the American film 
scene. 

Afterward, it was not easy to recapture and 
tabulate the film past. Motion Picture Magazine 
as early as December, 1911, frankly gave up on 
a question about film lengths with: “We cannot 
state positively the ‘longest film.’. . . Better call 
that bet off and buy an ice cream soda with 
it."1° And by 1914 The Moving Picture World 
was calling for help: “We do not know the date 
of release of the first multiple. The change came 
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so gradually from the four- or five-part story 
released part by part that it would be pretty 
hard to locate. The change came sometime in 
the last four years. Does anyone know just 
when?”!! 

It is true that some companies experimented 
by issuing a long story in separate reels strewn 
throughout their regular release schedules. In 
1909, the Edison Company filmed the candle- 
stick episode from Les Miserables in less than 
a reel (560’), packaged it with an unrelated 
comedy on the full reel, and released it on Aug. 
13. They followed it up with The Ordeal (950’), 
“the second chapter in the life of Jean Valjean,” 
released Sept. 21, and later with A New Life 
(1000’), third of the episodes, on Oct. 12. 

However, the writer has found no evidence 
that these reels were ever shown together on one 
program. Nor has he discovered that this was 
true of the Vitagraph 1909 version of the same 
Hugo novel, issued in four separate reels from 
September to November of that year. 

But Vitagraph’s The Life of Moses, of which 
Reel One was issued Dec. 4, 1909, and the fifth 
and final reel on Feb. 19, 1910, was definitely 
screened later as a five-reel feature. There is 
proof of this in the jubilant letter of the manager 
of a New Orleans movie-house, printed April 
30, 1910: “... We also ran The Life of Moses 
series for eight days to record business. We used 
the entire five reels in a series and used both 
piano and organ for musical effects . . .”!? 

There seem to have been no really lengthy 
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Jean Valjean: the Death of 
Jean. Part Four in Vitagraph's 
installment-plan Les Miserables 
(1909). (Photo courtesy of Albert 
E. Smith.) 


films produced in this country in 1911, although 
the successful importation from Italy that same 
year of The Crusaders; or Jerusalem Delivered 
in four reels, and Dante’s Inferno in five reels, 
must have set the American producers to think- 
ing about the further potentiality of consecutive 
screenings of related reels, so that the entire 
story could be followed at one sitting. For next 
year there was quite an outbreak of domestic 
multiple reels. 

To 1912 belong the following American fea- 
tures, presented from the outset as single units: 
Ten Nights in a Bar Room (Atlas, 4 reels, adver- 
tised in January); Nat C. Goodwin’s Oliver 
Twist (General Film Publicity & Sales, 5 reels, 
previewed in May); Hiawatha (F. E. Moore, 
4 reels, reviewed in March); Blanche Walsh’s 
Resurrection (Masko, 4 reels, reviewed in July); 
Helen Gardner’s Cleopatra (Helen Gardner Pic- 
ture Players, 6 reels, previewed in November); 
Monte Cristo, with James O’Neill (Famous Play- 
ers, 5 reels, copyright in December); Quincy 
Adams Sawyer and Mason's Corner Folks (Puri- 
tan Special Features, 4 reels, copyright in 
December). 

Furthermore, the following American multi- 
ple-reel films belong to the first half of 19183, 
before Judith of Bethulia was finished: The 
Prisoner of Zenda (Famous Players, 5 reels, 
completed in January); The Tonopah Stampede 
for Gold (Yale Feature Film, 4 reels, advertised 
in March); Shakespeare’s Richard III, with 
Frederick Warde (Shakespeare Film, 5 reels, 





advertised in April); A Good Little Devil, with 
Mary Pickford (Famous Players, 5 reels, com- 
pleted in June) and Thomas H. Ince’s The 
Battle of Gettysburg (New York Motion Picture, 
5 reels, New York City premiere June 1). 

These listings do not include films of prize 
fights, African or Arctic exploration, rodeos, etc. 

And now the great question is, how did 
Judith of Bethulia ever come by its title of “the 
first American four-reel picture”? But then, a 
myth is as good as a milestone — or almost, it 
seems. And the writer predicts a long, long life 
still ahead for this one. 
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Judith of Bethulia (1913) proves to be crowned with unearned laurels. 
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Color Photography as a Creative Medium 


UNDERSTANDING PHOTOGRAPHY in any of its 
myriad aspects is exasperatingly difficult be- 
cause of the inherent conflict between symbol- 
ism and the simulation of reality. We accept a 
painting for its own objective qualities. “Real- 
istic” or “non-objective,” it remains primarily 
an object, created entirely through the eye, 
mind, spirit and heart. We may agree, then, 
that painting is, in the best sense of the term, 
a synthetic art. The world is observed, felt, in- 
tegrated, transcribed and transposed, formal- 
ized and reborn on a sheet of paper or canvas. 
The painter and his esthetic and emotional mes- 
sage remains paramount; the subject of the 
painting — if it comes through at all — is but a 
part of the chain of events of creative expres- 
sion. Few will check the accuracy of depiction 
of an early Renaissance landscape, yet we are 
amazed by the pseudo-realistic inventions of a 
Harnett or a Dali; nevertheless we grant the 
artist the privilege of sincere emphasis or ex- 
aggeration. 

Excepting the photogram, and questionable 
“combined” images, the photograph is always 
bound to the performance of the camera. Alter 
the lens-to-subject distance, the focal length of 
the lens, or the proportions and size of the nega- 
tive, and — in reference to a given viewpoint — 
we are still recording only what is optically logi- 
cal in relation to these conditions. Next, our 
sensitive materials render a restricted scale of 
image values in terms of subject brightnesses. 
The rendition of color values in black-and-white 
photographs is controllable within limits, but 
we must admit that we accept certain renditions 
which are but symbols of reality. In the early 
days of blue-sensitive plates skies were white, 
and reds and greens were quite dark. Now, with 
panchromatic films and appropriate filters, we 
achieve dark skies and light reds! Both can be 
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by Ansel Adams 


emotionally and esthetically valid: the white 
sky creates the illusion of light and the dark sky 
establishes value and tonality. But within the 
rigorous limitations of the medium we can — if 
we have sufficient command of craft, imagina- 
tive perception, and the capacity to visualize 
the final image before the exposure is made — 
create authentic art. Examples attesting this 
statement are available in the work of Stieglitz, 
Strand, Weston, Smith and a few others of the 
present day. 

Everything said about black-and-white pho- 
tography pertains to color photography, with 
the addition that a more precise technique is 
demanded as well as a refined sense of color as 
color, and not just as a play of dyes on a piece 
of film. The temptation is to take advantage of 
superficially exciting color; “if you can’t make 
it good make it red” has unfortunately become 
more a fact than a merely funny remark! 

It is my personal opinion that as photography 
approaches the simulation of reality it with- 
draws from the esthetic experience of reality. 
I except here the work of Clarence Kennedy, 
who has re-created with the most astonishing 
perfection, in large color stereos, Renaissance 
sculpture and painting. But here the subjects 
possessed an enormous esthetic potential; the 
same re-creation of reality with ordinary objects 
would undoubtedly evoke merely an admiration 
of craft, and an esthetic-emotional response 
based on the intense revelation of a segment of 


The portfolio of color reproductions of transparencies by 
Ansel Adams was printed especially for IMAGE by the 
R B P Color Division of the Royal Biuve Print Company of 
San Francisco. 











NAVAHO WOMAN against bark wall of her hogan. From a color transparency by Ansel Adams. 








BARN NEAR SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 
From a color transparency by Ansel Adams. 











PINE TREES. From a color transparency by Ansel Adams. 











the objective world. This, to me, is insufficient. 
Some underlying spiritual recognition and mo- 
tive is required. 

Apart from what is seen and how it is re- 
stated, we are faced with an interesting con- 
fusion in color photography. A color transparen- 
cy, viewed against diffused light or projected 
on a screen, creates an extended contrast range 
compared with the original subject. A color 
print or a printing-press reproduction presents 
a reduced contrast range compared with the 
original subject (or transparency). With subjects 
of low inherent contrast and dilute colors the 
possible simulation of reality is greater than 
with subjects of normal or high contrast and 
strong colors. Esthetically, subjects possessing 
the least obvious color seem to come through 
best — not only in simulation of reality but in 
sheer beauty of color in image. A departure 
from reality in terms of color involves a shock; 
unless this departure is so completely stylized 
as to be truly un-real there may be little esthetic 
satisfaction obtained. 

The esthetic response is extremely complex, 
philosophically and psychologically, and is firm- 
ly bound to personal experience. Cultural back- 
ground, nostalgia, response to color, craft con- 
science, and the magical perceptive abilities of 
the creative artist must all be considered. 
Whitehead said “Perception is recognition.” 
The true artist, once he has perceived and vis- 
ualized, can transmit his recognition with any 
means at his disposal. The recent work of Ernst 
Haas opens new vistas of perception and execu- 
tion with the color camera. His “recognition” 
becomes our experience! 

My own reaction to color photography is a 
mixed one. I accept its importance as a medium 
of communication and information. I have yet to 
see — much less produce —a color photograph 
that fulfills my concepts of the objectives of art. 
It may approach it, give pleasure and induce 
contemplation, but it never seems to me to 
achieve that happy blend of perception and 
realization which we observe in the greatest 
black-and-white photographs. I believe that col- 
or photography, while astonishingly advanced 
technologically, is still in its infancy as a crea- 
tive medium. We must remain objective and 
critical, plead for greater opportunity for con- 
trol, and constantly remind ourselves that the 
qualities of art are achieved in spite of condi- 
tions and media — never because of them. 


The Photographic History 
of the Civil War 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR. 
Francis Trevelyan Miller, Editor in Chief. With a New 
Introduction by Henry Steele Commanger. New York, 
Thomas Yoseloff, 1957. 10 vols. Illust. $40. 


THE REPUBLICATION BY THOMAS YOSELOFF of 
the long out-of-print, and much sought for, 
Photographic History of the Civil War is indeed 
welcome. The original 1911 edition has been 
exactly reproduced. The changes are slight: a 
new introduction by Henry Steele Commanger 
has been added, and the ten volumes are bound 
in pairs, making a total of five bulky books. 

How many of us in our youth pored over the 
original edition! Here was a treasure house of 
pictures, a vast, swarming and alive documenta- 
tion. The very titles of the volumes indicate the 
sweep of the coverage: “The Opening Battles,” 
“Two Years of Grim War,” “The Decisive 
Battles,” “The Cavalry,” “Forts and Artillery,” 
“The Navies,” “Prisons and Hospitals,” “Soldier 
Life; Secret Service,” “Poetry and Eloquence 
of Blue and Gray,” “Armies and Leaders.” Each 
volume contains more than 350 pages, and well 
over 250 photographs. Thus the entire collec- 
tion numbers some 3000 photographs. Nothing 
like it had ever appeared before, nor ever since. 
Amazingly, no one has yet published compara- 
ble books on the two World Wars. 

The Photographic History was our introduc- 
tion to Mathew B. Brady and now, reviewing 
the republication, we realize that little has since 
been written about his collection of Photograph- 
ic Views of the War which adds to our knowl- 
edge. The remarkable essay “Photographing the 
Civil War” by Henry Wysham Lanier, which 
opens Volume I, shows that what has so often 
been called “the Brady myth” never really ex- 
isted. The romantic notion of Mathew B. Brady 
with a tripod camera over his shoulder dashing 
from battlefield to battlefield is fully disposed of 
by Mr. Lanier, who points out that the docu- 
mentation presented in the ten volumes was the 
result of brilliant teamwork, directed so capa- 
bly and with such imagination by Brady. He 
names the individuals who were behind the 
camera and inside the “what-is-it” wagon, as the 
traveling darkroom indispensable to the wet- 





plate process was called by the troops. The roll- 
call of our first cameramen has never been more 
complete. 

The story of how the Photographic History of 
the Civil War came to be published in the first 
place is the history of the fate of the negatives 
which Brady, with so much foresight and skill, 
collected. When war broke out, Brady pur- 
chased the materials for his gigantic venture 
from the supply house of E. and H. T. Anthony. 
Already by November, 1862, Anthony listed 
554 of “Brady’s Photographic Views of the 
War” in its Catalogue of Card Photographs. 
Price, “Mounted for Albums, same size as cartes 
de Visite,” 25 cents; “Mounted on extra size 
cards, 4% x 6 inches,” 50 cents. 

Apparently the views did not sell nearly as 
well as Brady had anticipated, and the venture 
left him hopelessly in debt. Billed as “grim- 
visaged war, exactly as it appeared” the photo- 
graphs were too much for the public to bear. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes probably expressed the 
genera! reaction of the public to them in his 
“Deings of the Sunbeam,” an article about pho- 








tography in the July, 1863, issue of The Atlantic 
Monthly. “We have now before us a series of 
photographs showing the field of Antietam and 
the surrounding country, as they appeared after 
the great battle. . . . These terrible mementos of 
one of the most sanguinary conflicts of the war 
we owe to the enterprise of Mr. Brady of New 
York. . . . Let him who wishes to know what 
war is look at this series of illustrations. These 
wrecks of manhood thrown together in careless 
heaps or ranged in ghastly rows for burial were 
alive but yesterday. . . . 

“Many people would not look through this 
series. It was so nearly like visiting the battle- 
field to look over these views, that all the emo- 
tions excited by the actual sight of the strained 
and sordid scene, strewed with rags and wrecks, 
came back to us, and we buried them in the re- 
cesses of our cabinet as we would have buried 
the mutilated remains of the dead they too viv- 
idly represented. Yet war and battles should 
have truth for their delineator.” 

When the war was over, Brady had two main 
collections of negatives. They almost duplicated 


The photographer with the army. George N. Barnard photographing the 


new Federal fortifications being constructed at Atlanta, 1864. 
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each other as far as the scenes were concerned, 
because the cameramen were instructed to take 
several plates wherever possible, and they used 
both stereoscopic and view cameras. One set of 
these negatives, numbering approximately 7000, 
Brady deposited with Anthony, as security 
against the materials they had advanced. The 
second set of 6000 negatives, he put in storage 
in a Washington warehouse. 

By 1874 Brady was bankrupt. He could not 
meet the storage bill, and the negatives were 
put up for sale at auction. The United States 
Government was the successful bidder. The 
price: $2840. The collection was transferred to 
the War Department where it remained under 
the custody of the Signal Corps until only a few 
years ago the negatives were deposited in the 
National Archives. 

Friends of Brady were indignant that he had 
received no recompense whatsoever for this col- 
lection, which now had become an official part 
of our national heritage. In 1875, before he be- 
came President, General James A. Garfield 
urged Congress to appropriate $150,000 “to en- 
able the Secretary of War to acquire a full and 
perfect title to the Brady Collection.” It was felt 
that this sum was too great, and Brady was 
given $25,000. 

The first collection, slightly larger than the 
second, remained almost forgotten in Anthony’s 
warehouse. The negatives were acquired by 
General Albert Ordway and Colonel Amold A. 
Rand of the Loyal Legion. Subsequently they 
were purchased by John C. Taylor (who pub- 
lished prints from them with the imprint “Tay- 
lor and Huntington”) and then by Edward B. 
Eaton, a Connecticut historian who inaugurated 
the publication of the Photographic History of 
the Civil War by the magazine Review of Re- 
views. This collection is now in the Library of 
Congress. 

The book was published on the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the opening of the Civil War. Thou- 
sands of veterans were still alive, and all they 
needed to revive their memories were the photo- 
graphs. In a prepublication announcement, the 
Review of Reviews gave a typical veteran’s re- 
action, on seeing one of Gardner’s finest photo- 
graphs, “Scouts and Guides with the Army of 
the Potomac.” 

“All of a sudden, by Gee! there was I! I got 
shot the very next day after the picture was 
taken — the only one I had taken during the war 





Mathew B. Brady. Presumably by Alexander Gardner. Print 
from an original negative now in the National Archives. 


— and I hadn’t thought about the photograph 
from that day until I looked out at myself after 
all these years. I had just forgotten what sort of 
a young fellow I was in those days. . . . That was 
a long time ago. The next day I made my last 
scout in Virginia.” 

The publisher made a direct appeal to vet- 
erans. “Among the many men shown in these 
thousands of photographs, which follow both 
armies through the Civil War from the begin- 
ning to the end, there may be one of your grand- 
father or your uncle, or someone else who is 
dear to you. If, after you get your set, you find 
in it the picture of any relative, write and let us 
know and we will give you entirely free an orig- 
inal photograph of that particular picture.” 

The most famous veteran of them all, Gen. 
U. S. Grant himself, was quoted in the pros- 
pectus as saying: “I knew when many of these 
representations were being taken, and I can say 
that the scenes are not only spirited and correct, 
but also well chosen. The collection will be 
valuable to the student and artist of the present 
generation, but how much more valuable will 
it be to future generations.” 

In this new edition of the Photographic His- 
tory Henry Steele Commanger speaks for our 
generation. The photographs no longer serve as 
stimuli to the memories of those who had en- 
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gaged in the war, for the veterans are now all 
gone. No one can vouch for the authenticity of 
the pictures. If we now accept them as a part of 
history, we must judge the collection as history. 
Mr. Commanger points out that the value of the 
photographs is not merely inherent in the cam- 
era. “It might be supposed,” he writes, “that 
photography, by its very nature, could not mis- 
represent, but the most superficial contempla- 
tion of much current journalistic photography 
should speedily dispel so naive a notion. What 
is impressive about the work of Brady and Alex- 
ander Gardner and Timothy O'Sullivan and 
their associates is its integrity. There is no strain- 
ing for effect; there is not even ostentatious 
partisanship. It was not their purpose to glorify 
war, or to whip up patriotism, or to exacerbate 
sectional animosities; it was their purpose to 
make a record of what they saw.” 

The very fact that photography in the 1860's 
was limited to time exposures dictated the type 


Scouts and Guides of the Army of the Pot 
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of coverage, Mr. Commanger notes. Unable to 
photograph actual combat, the cameramen con- 
centrated on what the journalists and artist cor- 
respondents left out—the camps, the services of 
supply, and the dreadful aftermath. 

The quality of reproductions in the original 
edition was poor. We are unhappily forced to 
report that the reproductions in the new edi- 
tion are no better. But fortunately original 
photographs exist in our national libraries and 
museums. At the George Eastman House, for 
example, there can be seen the Gardner Photo- 
graphic Sketchbook of the War with 100 orig- 
inal photographs, George N. Barnard’s portfolio 
of the photographs he took during Sherman’s 
campaign, and stereographs in quantity. The 
Photographic History of the Civil War is the 
catalogue, the key, the index to the most im- 
portant historical corpus of photographs made 
in the nineteenth century. 

— BEAUMONT NEWHALL 





Gardner, 





Two Sound Books 
for Film Students 


THE LION’S SHARE by Bosley Crowther. New York, E. P. 
Dutton, 1957. 


THE LIVELIEST ART by Arthur Knight. New York, Mac- 
millan. Planned for publication November, 1957. 


Ever since the dawn of interest in the history 
of motion pictures, the film student has had to 
choose between the compounded inaccuracies 
of various re-workings of Terry Ramsaye’s 
Million and One Nights, Benjamin Hampton's 
A History of the Movies and the wholly unreli- 
able, anecdotal memoirs of the pioneers them- 
selves. The appearance this year of Bosley 
Crowther’s lively The Lion’s Share and Arthur 
Knight’s cautious The Liveliest Art is a highly 
encouraging sign that the chaotic state of writ- 
ing in the field of film history is at long last set- 
tling down to a period of creative scholarship. 

Mr. Crowther tackled the heroically hazard- 
ous task of writing a history of Loew’s Incorpo- 
rated, MGM. One would not expect the chroni- 
cle of an industry to provide generally engross- 
ing reading. But the motion picture business 
operates less like an industry than any other 
form of manufacturing. Its closer resemblance 
to the clan warfare of The Scottish Chiefs is 
fascinatingly exploited by Bosley Crowther who 
animates his book with the very best of his best 
style and unsparingly brings to life the noisy, 
excitable, wrangling characteristic of the rise of 
movie men in their vigorous campaigns of finan- 
cial aggrandizement and battles for personal 
power. 

The few inaccuracies that have crept into the 
book are chiefly in areas outside its central con- 
cern and probably arise from Mr. Crowther’s 
either not having seen some of the early films he 
describes, or having seen them too long ago to 
remember them. For example, Greta Garbo cer- 
tainly did not play a prostitute in Pabst’s Joy- 
less Street nor did Monte Blue enact a native in 
White Shadows in The South Seas. Indeed the 
whole drama of both these films turned on the 
fact that the girl refused to become a prostitute 


and that Monte Blue’s beachcomber was one of 
the white shadows. 

Mr. Crowther acknowledged the assistance 
of Norma Shearer in his research that resulted 
in the remarkable account of the Thalberg era 
at MGM. It is here that the book becomes an 
invaluable history, for the whole section has the 
undeniable ring of truth about it—truth at least 
from one point of view. And it is this kind of 
teamwork—a skillful writer, an intelligent in- 
vestigator, working with the willing cooperation 
of someone “who was there” that has been so 
long lacking in film writing. It is a combination 
that makes The Lion’s Share delightful for the 
most casual reader and absolutely essential ma- 
terial for any student of motion picture history. 

Arthur Knight’s The Liveliest Art is a book 
far more ambitious in scope; it attempts to sur- 
vey the whole history of motion pictures with 
what seems to be a studied lack of enthusiasm, 
a scrupulous refusal to engage in any contro- 
versy whatsoever and an extreme regard for 
accuracy that has only been exceeded by Theo- 
dore Huff's limited concentration on Charlie 
Chaplin. There was a time when so little was 
known about the history of the film, when so 
few films were available for re-examination, 
that an adequate history of motion pictures 
could conceivably have been squeezed into a 
single volume. But that time has long since 
passed and Mr. Knight seems to write with a 
certain sense of recognizing he has no room to 
grapple with essentials. 

Nevertheless, the condition of motion picture 
history would be well served if most of the other 
film “history” books that have appeared in 
English were removed from the shelves and 
simply replaced with Arthur Knight’s careful 
work and Bosley Crowther’s revelations. 

Those familiar with Arthur Knight’s experi- 
ence expected a work deserving of much more 
than praise for its caution and graciousness. As 
Iris Barry’s assistant at the Museum of Modern 
Art and more lately as a roving free-lance critic 
and sometimes judge at international competi- 
tions, Arthur Knight has had an exceptional 
chance to view enormous numbers of films, old 
ones and new productions. He has had an op- 
portunity to see the films collected in foreign 
archives, many of them vital and important, 
newly discovered, rarely written-about master- 
pieces. Alas—to use the favorite expression of 
the Museum of Modern Art folk in their effete 
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periods—in his entire book he has brought us 
word of no great films of the past other than the 
tired and sprocket-worn “classics” as proclaimed 
by the Paul Rotha-Iris Barry manifestos. 

In his insistence on being a writer tolerant 
and open-minded, Knight has shunned the re- 
sponsibilities of an historian. Of the complex 
and controversial matter of priority in the very 
invention of the motion picture, he writes (to 
which every man of good will can shout agree- 
ment) “How much better to recognize the in- 
disputable fact that from the very outset the 
movies were being projected in New York, 
London, Berlin, Brussels and Paris.” And thus 
nimbly has he detoured every area of signifi- 
cant doubt rather than come to grips with any 
of the basic problems of film scholarship. 

Most disappointing of all is his reluctance in 
sharing any of his own ideas. Arthur Knight is 
one of the few workers in this particular vine- 
yard who has a genuine and deep personal affec- 
tion for the medium. It is shocking that so little 
of this love is betrayed throughout his book. In 
the entire volume, the only time he lets us 


glimpse the preferences of Arthur Knight is in 
his—for him quite reckless — statement that Pai- 
san was “one of the greatest of all sound films.” 

It is the antithesis of the kindliness that marks 
every page of The Liveliest Art for one who has 
never dared to write a book, to carp and cavil 
at errors in fact which perhaps would seem of 
little importance to a casual student and of no 
importance at all to a casual reader. But the 
weeds of error multiply with most amazing 
fecundity in historical writing and the historian 
who does not spray them with protest will live 
to see his own carefully tended gardens overrun 
by the rank growths of expedient publishing. 

Arthur Knight has steadfastly avoided the 
greatest mistake of all and the least excusable 
which is to discuss films he has not seen. But it 
appears that even seeing a film is not enough to 
write about it with authority. The film must be 
studied. 

For example, Mr. Knight tells us that “the 
close-up of a hand, an arm, the eyes or lips could 
often be far more expressive on the screen than 
the most highly trained actor projecting an emo- 





Leo and Norma Shearer, co-stars of Bosley Crowther's The Lion’s Share. 
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tion in theatrical terms. Unforgettable is the 
scene of the Little Colonel’s homecoming in 
The Birth of a Nation (1915). Only the arms of 
the mother and sister are seen as they tenderly 
enfold him and draw him in toward his family.” 
This scene was indeed unforgettable yet Mr. 
Knight has forgotten that it was shown, not in 
close-up, but in a medium shot. The mother and 
sister were hidden from our view, not because 
of a close-up, but simply because they stood 
inside the door with only their arms extending 
outside to welcome the homecomer — a tech- 
nique that would have had the identical effect 
were it played in the same way on the stage of 
a theatre. 

One other instance of a memory lapse that 
results in a totally erroneous impression of the 
film described: Siodmak’s People On Sunday is 
mentioned as an account of German white-collar 
workers on holiday. The chief protagonist of this 
film is a taxi-driver and the characteristic fea- 
tures of the Sunday amusements depicted be- 
long especially to the class the Germans call 
“kragenlose.” Is it petty to protest categorizing 
a taxi-driver as a white-collar worker? Not when 
one realizes that to the great bulk of film writers 
of the Kracauer school, there is great signifi- 
cance attached to the fact that a realist film, 
made in Germany, should have concerned the 
lives of the middle-class rather than the prole- 
tariat. And it is not unimportant to Kracauer 
himself who in discussing this same film wrote: 
“it is significant inasmuch as all the characters 
involved are lesser employees. At that time, the 
white-collar workers had turned into a political 
factor.” And thus we have a taxi-driver turned 
into a white-collar, lesser employee, and the 
implication that People On Sunday is a political 
film. 

There are certain areas of motion picture his- 
tory about which too little is known by anyone 
in this country to permit any such generaliza- 
tions as Knight makes in discussing Russian 
production. He tells us with assurance that “up 
to 1907 the only films made in Russia had been 
shot by itinerant cameramen.” Russian histo- 
rians would like us to believe this and forget all 
about one of the important pioneers of motion 
pictures, Boleslav Matuszewski, the official 
court cinematographer of Czar Nicholas II. By 
1898 Matuszewski was a veteran film maker 
charged with shooting newsreels, military films, 
and instructional pictures. In 1897 he was al- 


ready documenting exceptional operations in 
the hospitals of St. Petersburg. He published 
one of the first really important books on motion 
pictures, La Photographie Animee (Paris, Noi- 
zette, 1898). And what should have particularly 
interested Mr. Knight, in the same year he at- 
tempted to found an international film archive 
in Paris. 

Similarly, in claiming that few Russian films 
dealt with modern stories like Bed and Sofa, the 
author ignores his own statement, “It is of 
course a serious critical error to attempt to gen- 
eralize from a handful of pictures” for no 
archive outside of Russia has anything like a 
representative collection of Russian films. 

Both books serve to perpetuate the notion 
that the Zukor showing of Queen Elizabeth with 
Sarah Bernhardt was an extremely important 
event — an idea that is surely shared by Mr. 
Zukor himself. Knight writes of the “enormous 
success” of the occasion when “July 12, 1912, 
at the Lyceum Theatre, Americans saw their 
first feature-length film.” In George Pratt’s arti- 
cle in this issue of Image, he deals with this 
enduring misconception. There is no doubt but 
that the showing was important in the career of 
Zukor, but it was neither the first unveiling of 
a feature film in this country, nor an unqualified 
success, nor did it even mark the film debut of 
Sarah Bernhardt. 

Nevertheless, these two books are easily 
among the very best works now available on 
motion pictures. It is only a pity that in his de- 
termination to be gently disposed toward every- 
one, Arthur Knight has all but negated his own 
scrupulously responsible work, by adding an 
appendix listing “100 Best Books On Film” 
which unforgivably includes some of the most 
irresponsibly inaccurate volumes that have been 
published in this field, including among them 
such primary offenders as Lewis Jacobs’ The 
Rise of the American Film and Kracauer’s abso- 
lutely indefensible From Caligari to Hitler. 

Bosley Crowther’s book — which might well 
have been called The Lion’s Shearer —is the best 
and most fascinating inside Hollywood account 
to date and will undoubtedly remain the best 
for a long time to come. The Liveliest Art is a 
sober and reliable summing up of all that has 
been discovered by the Museum of Modern Art 
Film Library in its twenty-two years of exist- 
ence. 

—JaMes Carp 
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INDEX TO RESOURCES Daguerreotype Cases (cont. ) 


THERMOPLASTIC IMPRESSION, made in 1957 
from an original Union Case die for whole- 
plate daguerreotypes. Black plastic, 18.3 x 
23.2 cm. Design based on the painting 
“Washington Crossing the Delaware” by 
Emmanuel Leutze, 1851. Made by, and gift 
of, Pro-Phy-Lac-Tic Brush Company, Flor- 
ence, Mass. (Neg. No. 5017) 


Original cases made by Littlefield, Parsons 
and Co. from this die show, bottom center, the 
names of the diemakers: “F. B. Smith & Hart- 
mann.” 





UNION CASE for one-ninth size daguerreotype. 
Black plastic, 6.5 x 7.5 cm. Design on front 
and back identical: U.S.S. “Monitor” flying 
American flag beside fort. Littlefield, Parsons 
& Co., maker. (Neg. No. 5010) 





UNION CASE for one-quarter size daguerreotype. 
Black plastic, 10.5 x 13 cm. Design on front 
and back identical: three figures, horse, and 
dog. A. P. Critchlow & Co., maker. (Neg. No. 
5007) ‘ 


The design “The Fortune Teller,” is based on 
a silver piece exhibited by J. Angell of London 
at the New York Crystal Palace, 1853. The sub- 
ject illustrates an episode in the Sir Roger de 
Coverley Papers of Addison and Steele. 
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UNION CASE for two one-sixth size daguerreo- 
types. Brown plastic, 10 x 16 cm. Front: 
mother with child in arms, dog. Back: con- 
ventional design. Littlefield, Parsons & Co., 
maker. (Neg. No. 5014) 


The design on the front cover, “The Faithful 
Hound,” is from a painting by Johann Geller. 
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UNION CASE for one-quarter size daguerreotype. 
Black plastic, 12.5 x 10.3 cm. Design on front 
and back identical: wheat sheaves, agricul- 
tural implements, anvil. Scovill Manufactur- 
ing Company, maker. (Neg. No. 5020) 





UNION CASE for one-quarter size daguerreotype. 
Dark brown plastic, 12.5 x 15.5 cm. Design 
on front: haying scene; on back: convention- 
al. Littlefield, Parsons & Co., maker. (Neg. 
No. 5013) 


The relief on this case is based on the large 
folio lithograph by N. Currier “American Coun- 
try Life: Summer's Evening.” 
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INDEX TO MOTION PICTURE STUDY COLLECTION 


THE MARGRAVE’S DAUGHTER 


1912. Produced in Germany by Gaumont. 2 reels, 
35mm positive. Hand-tinted. 


The years 1912 and 1913 marked the peak era of 
the hand-tinted motion picture. Colored by indi- 
vidual workers using stencils, these films were taste- 
fully decorated in three or four different pastels. 
Sometimes the colors were applied to tinted-base 
stock, giving still greater variety of tones. The Mar- 
grave’s Daughter, although stodgily acted, is a lav- 
ishly produced two-reel drama of medieval lovers 
with its full share of shining armor, prancing steeds 
and trumpeting heralds. 


DIE ARME JENNY 

(Poor Jenny) 

1912. Produced in Germany by Deutsche Bioskop. 
Directed by Urban Gad. With Asta Nielsen, Leo 


Peukert, O. Braun, Emil Albes, Paula Helmert. 2 
reels, 35mm positive. 





Poor Jenny is one of the most impressive motion 
pictures that has been preserved from the so-called 
primitive period. Thanks to an original 1912 release 
print acquired from Miss Nielsen herself, it is still 
possible to ng gear the superb photographic 


quality of this which is further distinguished 
by the mature talent of its director and the volatile, 
arresting and completely engrossing performance of 
its great star, Asta Nielsen. The story is not unusual; 
it served as an almost standard plot for many of the 
Nielsen films: the simple servant girl betrayed by a 
wealthy philanderer, sinks first into the abyss of the 
theatre, then to prostitution and bitter death. But 
seeing this story told by Nielsen and her husband, 
the p Baste in this glowing film is somehow like 
re-discovering the art of motion pictures. The film 
is urgently recommended for viewing by all stu- 
dents of the cinema who have seen only the Asta 
Nielsen of Joyless Street or Hamlet. It is the com- 
ee demonstration of her great gifts that caused 

er contemporaries to compare a film actress, for the 
first time, with Sarah Bernhardt. 
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SUENDEN DER VAETER 
(Sins of the Fathers) 


1912. Produced in Germany by Bioscop Union. Di- 
rected by Urban Gad. With Asta Nielsen. 2 reels, 
385mm positive. 





Here the divine Asta appears as an artist’s model 
who leaves her gardener lover for the more ardent 
but insincere artist. Abandoned when the artist 
takes a scholarship to Italy, she follows a drunken 
path to familiar ruin. The artist returns, and seek- 
ing a model for a painting he wishes to make de- 
icting the absolute bottom of despair, finds un- 
esi Asta in the gutter. As he begins to paint her 
again, her improved status enables her to regain 
the love of the gardener. She becomes so radiantl 
happy that she can pose no longer for the artist's 
theme. For the sake of his painting he lures her 
back to drink and the repeated loss of her love. 
The successful painting is a masterpiece, but one 
which is at last destroyed by the model in justifi- 
able rage over her double betrayal. Again the magic 
face of Nielsen, in unforgettable close shots, brings 
matchless enchantment to the scenes of her chang- 


ing moods and subtly altered appearance. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


INCAS TO INDIANS, introduction by Manuel Tunon de 
Lara, photographs by Werner Bischof, Robert Frank and 
Pierre Verger. Photography Magazine, London, and Rob- 
ert Delpire, Paris, 1956. 126 pp., 77 photographs. 


This work comprises both an introduction and 
report on the life of the people of the Andes 
Mountains. Through the cameras of the three 
photographers the reader is taken to the bleak 
passes and plateaus of the Andes to watch the 
people endure both time and the land. 

The photographs by Werner Bischof are the 
last to come from the camera of that promising 
photographer, for it was while working on this 
assignment that he was killed in Peru. 


MICROPHOTOGRAPHY; PHOTOGRAPHY AT EXTREME 
RESOLUTION, by G. W. W. Stevens. New York, John 
Wiley & Sons Inc., 1957. 326 pages. Illus. $8.50. 


To most of us, “microphotography” is the 
practical application of photography to copying 
documents on film, for their preservation, effi- 
cient storage, or ease of transportation. Thus 
every check which passes across the teller’s 
window of every large bank is automatically 
photographed on 16mm film. Newspapers, 
which are printed on paper which has but a 
short life, are now regularly filmed, and readers 
in public libraries all over the land are used to 
reading them by projection. New uses for this 
branch of microphotography are constantly in- 
creasing. Bulky blueprints are reduced on film 
* from’ which full size, facsimile copies can be 
made when needed. And in particular, tech- 
niques are being evolved which will permit 
material which is stored photographically to 
be found electronically, so that from a mass of 
literally millions of units of data, the precise 
few which the user needs can be physically 
presented to him in a matter of seconds. 

Document copying is dealt with in detail by 
Dr. Stevens in one of the concluding chapters 
of his fine book. His main purpose is to present 
the theory and practice of photographing ex- 
tremely small images. He describes in the first 
chapter a simple camera for the purpose, which 
will record images at “a degree of reduction 


equivalent to copying a long novel of 800 pages _ 


in a square inch!” 
If this seems incredibly small, Dr. Stevens 


reminds us that Goldberg “produced a legible 
image of a page of 50 lines of print within a 
height no greater than 0.1mm (0.004 in.). Now 
the area occupied by the text must have been 
about 1/140 of a square millimeter, and it fol- 
lows that no fewer than 87,500 such pages 
would be needed to fill a square inch. The text 
of rather less than two such pages is likely to 
be equivalent to the text of a page of the Bible, 
so that Goldberg’s image was reduced to a scale 
corresponding to the production of 50 Bibles in 
a square inch.” 

For this kind of photography, ordinary sensi- 
tive materials will not do, for the grain of even 
the finest commercial “fine grain films” ranges 
from 0.2 to 0.6 microns in diameter. (It will be 
recollected that one micron equals one one- 
thousandths part of a millimeter.) Instead, spe- 
cial plates are used, based on the ones which 
Gabriel Lippmann produced for his color pho- 
tography system. These plates are very slow, 
but have grain diameters in the range of 0.01 
to 0.1 microns. 

Ordinary focusing techniques will not serve 
the microphotographer. He must make a series 
of exposures, moving the lens a fraction of an 
inch between each exposure. Examination of 
the resulting image through a microscope de- 
termines the point of maximum sharpness. 

Dr. Stevens invites amateurs to experiment 
with microphotographic techniques. “The 
equipment required is not unduly expensive. 
Much of it will already be possessed by amateur 
microscopists, and the remainder can be con- 
structed by simple carpentry. Amateurs should 
find that the straightforward application of 
methods described in this book will provide 
quite impressive results. A further attraction is 
that workers in this field have an unusually good 
chance of contributing discoveries to published 
knowledge.” 

Besides its application to document copying, 
microphotography is made use of in the produc- 
tion of graticules, or scales, for instruments. Dr. 
Stevens describes how this exacting work is 
done, and also gives a number of “case his- 
tories” of the use of microphotography in the 
Kodak Research Laboratories, Harrow, Eng- 
land. 

The book is clear, well written, and amply 
illustrated. Above all, it contains information 
which is otherwise inaccessible. 


B.N. 
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GEORGE EASTMAN HOUSE ASSOCIATES CALENDAR 
Exhibitions in the Dryden Gallery Associates Travelogues—Dryden Theatre 


November 15-January 6 November 11, at 8:30 P.M. 
GERDA PETERICH—RETROSPECTIVE PANAMA JUNGLES REVISITED, by Dr. Wal- 


ing over a variety of subjects ter Clark 
thn shania Dance Portraits December 9, at 8:30 P.M. 


and Architectural “OLD TIME MAGIC LANTERN SHOW,” -by 
Beaumont Newhall and Robert Fox 


Associates Film Program—Dryden Theatre 
Exhibitions in the Study Room -" Nevember 9, at 8:30 P.M. 
November 1957 NINE DAYS A QUEEN, 1936, with Nova Pil- 
PHOTOGRAPHS by Susan Sherman of New York beam and Sir Cedric Hardwicke 
December 1957 : December 21, at 8:30 P.M. 
PHOTOGRAPHS by Paolo Monti. A portfolio by THE ADVENTURES OF PRINCE ACHMED, 
one of the outstanding Italian amateur pho- 1926. Animated silhouette film from 
tographers. the Arabian Nights by Lotte Reiniger 
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